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ABSTRACT . 

In order to establish an initial aata source for , 
elementary level /hoae-based intervention programs,! ia dyads of ; - 
second-graders and their t)arents were divided int6 three mutually ■ 
exclusive achie^i^ement groups and observed vhile completing an v 
instructional tool introduced into tfte home by the childs* school. 
Farent/child interactions Here stimulated by means of a figure 
identification- task and recorded on casafette audio tape recorder. 
Verbalizations resulting fron the tas»;^were coded in«i speech acts, 
defined as statements, requests, and responses. Reliability for the - 
coding procedure was ninety flv# percent. Analysis ind^-cated:^ 
differentijEll use of speech acts by pare|its and children across 
achievement dlf ferent'ial performance 'rates and task outcolnes across 
achievement levels, a relationship between achievement and 
socioeconmic status and a relationship between language function and 
task performance. The da^ta are illustrated in tables. Parents of high 
achievers appeared to use proportipnatly more statesents ia their ^ 
verbalAzatiors with the children, while the pairents of low achievers 
made proportionaltely more requests. Bxcerpts illusttatie the 
different ways in which parents used language to help their children 
overcome a performance Impasse. (Author/ABPr 
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InstruQtlpnal Comnwriiqatlons a | Home 



Abstract 



If) order to establish an initial data source for elementary level home-based 
Intervention programs, eighteen 4yads of second-graders and their parents were 
divided into three mutually exclusive achievement groups and observed v\/h11e 
cqmpleiing an instructional task introduced into the hqme by the child's school • 

^Verbalizations were coded*1nto speech acts and trends we're identified. Analyses 
.indicated: differential use of speech acts by parents and children across 
achieverterit levels, differential performance rates and task outcomes across 

\ achievement levels, a relationship between achievement and sdcioeconomic status, 
and a relationship between language function and task performance. 
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' Sjaeech Act Analysis of Initructloniil Communications- 
Resulting From a Home-Based Learning Tas 
' ^" . A Job Just Begun^ 

Hom^-based remedial Intervention programs "^th-at use parents as tutors of 
their own children have expanded beyond prescHool origins to Include low ' 
achieving school children and their families. ^ Of significance to eleraentaryr' 

Si 

level programs is that, the quality of the home-verbal e"nv1>*'onment and the 

characteristics of parent-child Interaction have been cited as contributors to» . 

child developmept and performance, and to the positive outcome of 'home-based"' 

compensatory education efforts (Bloom, 1976; Bronfeobrjenner', 1974; Clarke-Stewart, 

197.3; Epstein & Evans. 1979; Gordon, 1969; He|s 4 Azuma» 197.6; Levenst^ln, 1970; 

Miller, 1970; Sadler, Stewart & Dokecki . 1973; Weikarl:& Lamble, 1968^ Yakima 

Public Schools, 1.975.) It^has not been possible, however, to locate systematic 

observations of communication :?usage during the Instruction of school chtldren in 

the home by their parents. Home-based educators-^must, as, a, consequence, cfertve 

their assumptions and prescriptive recommendations from studies involving 

Infants and preschoolers (Bloom, Roclssano & Hood, 19*76^; Clarke-Stewart; 1973; -i 

Feshbach, 1973; Schlieper, 1975), from observations of spontaneous discourse . 

' . . . ■ 1 - 

within the home or classroom (Horner & Gussow, 1972; Mishler, 1975, 1978), from 

studies of the communicative characteristics of diagnostically defined papula- 

tions (Bedrosiah & Prutting, 1978; ;Byassee & Murrell , 1975; Campbell, 1975; - 

Covelman, 1975; DeMellp, 1976; Noel, 1980), from studies conducted in the 

laboratory (Garvey, 1975; Hess & Shiijman, 1965, 1967), "or from other out-of- • 

coifitext research. - • 1 

Relationships between home-environmen^t and child performance variables have 

V 

been firmly established (Bloom; 1976; Coleman et al . , 1966; Deutsche, 1973; Hess, 
i> ' . ^ ' ■ * " ^ 

1970; Holley, 1916,) By channeling alternatives for action and thought, the 



faintly li^Ntlevecl to'^ghape lanouaqe develppinent, Identify sources of iriformatlon 
0% worthy of dtjtervtlw, •1d»rrt1fy of irtforiff^lon av«nabl«?'lo»; 

»ss1inll«-ii1orV lAntI accoinfiiodatioii, inodel strateqles -.for proce^sll^ig fnternal and- 
jaxteVoal iiymrts, CMltlvftto Taarninq to loarn 9'l<'llUi and eincouraufi^^chool roUtod 
l^nterests and values (Bloom. ,1976; Fe^er.stqln. 1900; Qlaser.A 1977; Hess & 
Shlpman. 't965j 1967;^ Miller, J970, ) These Wfc(3f'<?(i^nti) to mhiBvermnt, If 
actually operative (n the honie's v#bal and cognitive envlmniientV jiMould becdiio 
manifest during thrac^;af parental Instruction, The i den t1f1ca.tlon\of verbal 
• coimiunlcaftlon patterns sfioul d have relevance for- those educators seek to 
formalize the Interactions of parents ^nd: children during Instructional episodes. 



With' the objective of . creating an InitlSil data base, the present resMrch sought 
to: 1) establish a baseline for speech act us^e by parent-child dyads that 
Engaged in a teach'lncf and learning task intrqduced irvto tbe home by the child's 
school; 2) determine- whether or not parental speech act usage would vary across 
^0p^ren levels; 3) determflh^ if a relationship existed' between 

^/children's school achievement and parent^child t^k performance; and 4) determine 
if a. relationship existed between dyad task performance and -the use of language 

as an instructional tool. 

• ■ , - ' ^ 

' . . ' METHOD ^ 

Samplfe. Under the.aegis of the home-based intervention program operated by the 

<1argc^r^t^ Sheehy School , Merced Ci^y School District (California), eighteen dyads 
of^<5econd-grade children and their parents were selected and divided into three 
mutually exclusive achievement groups. The six dyads in Group I were formed from 
parent-child pairs in which the child scorech from between the 1st through the 
10th percentile on the reading subtests of the Sta^|j|ord Achievement Test (SAT), 
Level 1, Form^. The six dyads in Group II were comprised of |)airs in v^ich the 

xhVld sc9r^^roi|i%Jbetween ;^e 41st through" the 60th percentile, wh'ereas Group III 



chnUran scarecj f roiiv beti^een the QOtlV throuuli the 99th percentile. 

Children were nut paWlclpants of the honie-basecl Inter.vi^ntion proarmn And, 
were considered to be nefth)^ orfianlcal ]^y retarded j, perpeptiwl ly dlanbled, nor' 
inent«11y glfted^by the school')* assesnnient t<iait'i. the parent who liad assuiied" the 
major rasponslbll I ty for proschoo) chlUl-cara and who would wqrk most frequently" 
with the child 1f he/sho were to'partlclpate'in.home-based Interventiort ^as 
selected as the j^bcond iijeiiibor of /thtr 4yad. This adult, referreif to as the foq<il 
. pare^it, was the mothers^i.overy i case except two In which grandmothers 'had. upder- 

. taken child rearlntj rosponslbl 1 +t1es^ since 1nf<)ncy// . r 

. * ' • . ' ' • ' f' • , . 

Of, the six boys In Group lif.^oAe had a'Sp^uilish surname/- three were Blacks and 
two were -Anqlo. ' Qf the twa bdys and four girls In Group* 11^ two had Spanish sur- 
names, one was Black, and throiy^werq^Anglo. Of the .two^boys ana"i^»^^r*()4rls In j 

i^Group III. one had a Spanish surname', onevwas Black /ILpI foui^ were Anglo. The 
sample exhausted 'the entlrl pool -of consenting fa|rt1 fi^ \|\htv^h' of practical 

hQ^^cessi ty ,is, one characteristic 4et1ning the target^ grou^fiJn^ Interwn- 



[;tlQu;J^ffor*s^^ ' ^ ' - 

Tasx Appch^ t^jlis. .^LpaW^g priented |ta4<?''*dct1ons WQ.re st1mi|;latpd iby means of i^*^ 
figure ideptifica^ioYi ta^k atjapted^from thie- cbmmun^ cation game used by' Krauss and 
ClliJcksberg' (1^69, 1^77)— Xhe task consisted of eight blocks and'two sptndles for 
use by the child, an identical matching set of b^cks^and a single spifii^le for 



use by the adult, and a portable, table .top divider^us^ed to separate subjects^^ " 
from each other's' View. \ TJ SSi lt 'i^ '^center dril'^ed wooden cubes that could ' 

be drbpped onto the -dowel spindles^i^ich^ were mounted perpendicular to aVwooden 

v. : • ^ 1^ ^ 

the chi Id^ spii 



base. To serve as referential cues one of the child,^ spindles wa^s pairited red 
and the other blue. Affixfed to a swingle face Bf each block was a white label 
bearing a unique black design.; Five of the designs were facs4fniles of l^auss a'nd^ 



6 

aiMcksN^'a's (1977). whereas the reinalrilng three were c>;edtecl for this study (see 
Plgure \ ). Two-'dliiienslondl nonsense tieslqns were selet^ted in order io increase 

i , . ■ 

Urn auUiw^-fnivti t)ualit,y of the' task. (Jased on the experience of Krauss <ind 
Qlucksbe'rg, It was anticipated that the patterns would evoke equivocal descrip- 
tion?* and make It necessary for all 'dyads to foniiHlate novej tiiessages, (evidence 
from cross-cultural studies cited by QMck (1075) suycjestud that dyads ni|(jht bo 
expected to charactorl /e the unfamiliar graphical designs by means of praphVflso 
and metaphor. It was also reasonable to assum«» that parerits and children would 
have experience In communlcatlnrj about ambiguous 'referents and events; from birth 
onward, child and caretaker construct shared concepts of referents, the namos of 
whldTare not yet part of the learner's established lexicon. The interaction 
^assoclcfted with this mutual process would seem to characterize what is meant by 
teaching and learning/ ^ 
The dividing screen was used to place the burden, of interaction onto verbal 
utterances which are the main vehicle of communication (CVark & Clark, 1977) and 
the-phenomenon central to this investigation. Interaction was recorded with a 
cassette audiotape recorder. 

Task Procedures > ThQ matching task was introduced to families- as the ^'guessing 
game" and was engaged in by dyads in the evening or on the weekend. A set of 
standardized procedures were set into motfl on weeks prior to the experimental 
episode in order to reduce^ tVe intrusive nature of E's presence in the home and 
to insure uniform premutation of .the task to all dyads. 

During the episode-, the parent was instructed in game procedures while. t'he 
child watted in ar) adjoining' room; Jhe parent's understanding was^ assured by 
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* V Inilr^Qtlenil SiHiinuntcilloni at H(imi 

■ft 

hlivlna her r^pedt thq g^n^e-Ji major ^tapsi, antf by iiNasm af jn^tructiunal 4nU 
pldtiiriiil proinp^t cafiM cifflKad to h*jr siulp of thts t^ihla^top iliviOar. 

ThtJ ohjtti^t pr the Ut^iii^i known only to th^ (ic<rant\ Wf^s* for ilyiii! infiinhars to 
bullel two iMtit:hlnM vttfckji of t^!ot:M whi lo .Hdorii^dtatl froiri mt^h othdi *^ vi^w. Ihd 
chlUl*Ji rt blocksi w«jra prttJimit<^il <in thu JiiMnilU hi n rU«il hut r<tniloinly |nc4 
iitjterinlrttitl inuler* Iha Oopltrata i^et or block?* w*^^* Ulil oot on the o<irti»itS shla 
of tha »trthlo In rt r<int)om nrr^iy. SIncH only the prirmit knaw tha ohjact, of thti 
()<iint5, sht^ found tt ntujossftry to Instruct thO'ChI Ul to roniovo anch t)hM:k In ^ 
succos^ilon from tho hluo hoUlInu spindhi* pUcti It on tho rm\ rw:ulvlni} Si)ln(llti| 
i\iu\ tloscrlbo tho (los hjn In or1(UK|h tlotdl l to Hirwtb lu tho soloctton <\ni|' |) l<i(a?in<MU of 
hor own mcUchlny block on her slnnlti. splncllo. A porfoct ncoro rosultod If <il I fl 
of the parent's block tlosUpis wt?ro %t«u:ke(l In m ordor IdcMitlcdl to tho child's* 

No restrictions were Imposed on verbal Interaction. I^arent <\nd child could 
Jreely coimiunlcate as thoy estabi Ished the game rules together, coped with false 
starts, rectified discovered errors, negotiated the conclusion of the episode, 
and congratulated and commiserated during post-task scoring. A Group tl dyad was 
allowed to proceed In Spanish when It became obvious that, although they spoke 
English with proficiency. It was not the preferred language of the hoiDo. This 
deviation in procedure w^s judged by E to add validity and robustness to results. 

Once the game was in play, E left the immediate vicinity of the action so 
the dycid would not seek "expert" advice. Dyad activity was observed from a 
distance while E conversed with other family members or entertained siblings. 

At the CQnclusion of the game families scored their performance, lis.tened to 
as much of the audiotape as they desired, and were given the opportunity to keep 
the recording and withdraw from the study. No family chose this option and all 
appeared to be at ease and to enjoy the encounter. The visit was terminated by 
giving the family a packet of learning activities for use at home. 
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MuHi*'* (ik»'c», l'4/4d. (t. 144) PruetiHtj dmlhtir callei)i|w^ (Miutt^jmj cu: al,, 
iy>tl) Ofi0r*4t1t)miny ibrtrwii 4 tiyj^Um of ^ifmath ai tti for (hciir iMV«d!»tiuctt Urn into 
it(j« ijHcawVJia ctidirtctdr Isit of thi lilrai^ rtntl HimcU clUH^Unts diul Wdt ts dtila to 
ijMintify IrUami^tjye tiortlKlati to ijatn^in-irt afa th*^ u^t* of fMUarnt^d torn ' 
iiiun jiVitloMii In fi .rhctr rtpttui h: •:»tjti |iu). WU(» 0htii:tioM from MrotthiyS jooilut tivd 
«;jrforti ii complaH or '16 ti|UUH:h ^icth was ikvHlopHcl- ariti dinploytiiil (h n matrix 
aoaly^ilV Of t\w (ns t> u» Uoruil lOnMiiurvh rttloir* ttirtt occurtnl <|urlo<j tho tM)im; tnsk 
(loser fbud'abovo, Iho niatrix arirt lysis was prociMlurally cumbersome • and tho 
results wer^ (11 r r liuU lo loterprtM ilue to ttio lar^jo number i>f* spetM h ai t 
cateyories enli)loyeil (see' N i cass Althouqli elaborately deflMe»l systems 
of\?ipo(H:h acts ean op.timl^'e the |)robability of detectiny how specific MrHjulstic 

features functior^ c()nce()tua] and Instrumental problem solvlnq tools, mar>y 

\ \ 

s 

technical problems renwlti to l)e <iddressed. Considering the foreyolnvi 
difficulties of Interpretation only three ru<l iiiKtntary forms of speech acts are 
discussed in tlH^s t)ap^»r. ' , 

Audio recordings wore transcribed verbatim and then se(jmen ted into communf- 
cation units codable as, one of the three rudimentary speech, acts which were 
de fitted as follows : , 

STATEMENT i^ - Communication units structured ( context ually , phonemically, and 

prosodicaWy) so as to induce in the listener the recognition that the speaker 
ft 

intends his/her verbalization to be taken as a representation of an observable ' 
(verifiable) aspect of the envirohqi ej||j||^ r the expression of the speaker's belief 
(attitude, opinion) 'about some unobservaole aspect of tla£ environment. Examples 



include: "There are some blocks and pegs in front of you;" "The little pictures 
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a 

but rv*j MnUd fiHut^tttsH what yuy tulU nnsi*- -Wi^ t)at ant^ wnion^" 

in Maiihiii silly) cin tu ifiijiiicj in tM^ lutandi th0 r^tuyMl t i<»h Um( thcs i tsijMcii^iiU 

•^Wh4tS lh« oeiXt iU\ti liuik lUa/** you tliink of ^uftidUHdur' **Ard ytiu it\\\ 

Kl^iHVt^if^iJ i-MM»uijiiji;df ion unji ti ^^'tru* turail (cutUdMtiml I phufiamu fit I y ^ iimh 
iH«5»odJt:<iMy) -io t o tn^lut o hi Mm I H itnun' th« rtt<:oi)iH t ion MuiL the rt**ipotult*»' 
rticoijiH tlin lottintion of fht? I i>ttHit^r's |ir«v1ous vt?rtui li/ftt ion, »irul that th« 
rt^sputultn' iiiturui'i hls/httr utttn\irut* to he taken 4 t:oiii|) I linen t to tfitt l|%t«ntM'^ 
|0«vlouH utttnctiutt. Ixrtiiipltjs lnclu»l«/'M %»il(t It liu»kti<l llkti .1 tt l^uHjIr,'* "Kliol 
of Hk«i i\ koyi*^ (lonU know;" ''Mmn (yns)"; 'Mihun (no)." 

r 

'^/IUa'^^^^^^^ ruU? wds tollowod In transcrlbfiuj tiU(liot<i()<vi that rtMiulr'od tht* 

typist" trMnsrribor lUul E to iigrot; on th« imMn1ni)fulru?ss or uni ntol I iq lb 1 1 i ty of 
uttorancos, Intor- tran^icr rolirtb 1 1 1 ty was 100%. Iho ilotormlnatlon of codhui 
rolldblllty fol lowod anothor procoduro, 

A twenty payo samplo of transcript was randomly solocUid from th(? 

corpus of coded data, tacfi payo was reproduced with codincj catoqories deleted 
and submitted to an independent coder. Reliability was coinputed with the follow- 
ing fonnura: Reliability ^ (number of agreerneots 4 number of agreements > 
number ^f disagreements) X 100. This . method yielded an inter-coder reliability 
for speech acts of 85%. E subsequently receded ^he entire data set and obtained 
an intra- coder reliability of 95%. 

RESULTS ' ' , 

« 

Table 1 summarizes descriptive and performance measures for parent-child 
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Uk^ii Ui d5|tjm«|{|j ffllfVity S»aCIU<:iiiXHHW»K ^Utu:j t'^t^i) I Hlj mcCHaUsi uf Cite U . >, ^ 
t|t"tHH)ai I 4 n« dltUj ill rcj!ai|idi t i vci) y . AHjilyatisj uf ya^ UHte lrUHi.4l«i< I tJrM J U siti^ 

(lies Miiniidr nf iiUicJit pcinsnC thf lil h ttuk dcj:^ I»jm iiicitthe^ ahi) t irtiej f.i^ik 

m^tchtt'* f<H' iu<)U|»% I thnUj*jhUll wcstd 4-00, ^.00, atuJ /.n/, i 1 1 v«H y 
AnalytiU tir Vitr laruct wcf^ MjiH f 1 1 nut , r ,\^) - 4,Ui, r ' On, WhI Id rui tlyatl iit 
(iroufi 1 ulifiilntnl n jUH m:(M«i twity tmm^ tlyad Of ti» UUp III t>hifi1(uMl -.vum 

r«i«itlnir*hip with h h?v«timnii. 

I ah It* I iihout htM«^ ' ■> 

Av*nMtjn link?*; to rask rt)iit|) lt> M<u< Wftro IL!).*» MM. iuwl (j.HI iiihuiif»% for t\ui 
ihvm ()rotj})s. iht!st* tiotwiMMi ()n.JU|)% dl f f«Mtnu:t?% vtt^vv ml sf.aM%»h:*illy %t«|oifi 
caritt althou()ti Uw i\\rtHA.\i)t\ of thn Irond Is toimis ttkah le. A SpfMrnMn of 
-{). i\}22 1 rultc.fitfMl a n|ofu)(iofU' (hM:ro,i%|n(/ r i*l .if rorr>h ip wi Ui aefi IfWfMfHnit, 

Betwi:nMr-<|roup d i f f (?rt»nces for^ total nunrfM^r of speech actn uttered wore not 
statistically significant. Itie voluine/)f lanyuaye [)r*oduced, however^ varied over^ 
achievement level witfi Group I dyads f)roducin(j an aver\u]e of L I/ tinx^s as tMariy 
speech, acts as Groups 11 and III. 

There was also differential usaqe of Statements, Re(]uests» and f^^sponse-. hy 
par^ents atid their children, Sever^il clear trends are identified in fable,?. The 
proportion of Stateinent and Response usage by parents increased witt) ach ifw<MmMit , 
while Requests decreased. Variation in Requests and Res()Gy)ses wer^ |)rqnounced. 
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1li|tl#tlldltdl y fuittfwtfil by 4 ytl hi u 1 ! 4Mi . the ^ot otul tc»t«t|tHy lufiealriri 3; M 

i htM gtintitait?*! two -sptJctiJi ^( t\ hi %iHi tt%^lorK lAhlc l fu cnant^ Hh? ^fjvctt I rriui^ 
for whii h thfi two t?xtrew ^iJit«tvrtm*nl *]f ou|s% w«rti %cr|int ilti^d hy at 1^4^ I S 
f>ori.<iot4i<jo jHitotn In lOtHtiattoti at ^^^\hL * oniiUHH wiH «iv«titt^ I rt?fuj I .hitw%^ 

1 .11* lo I .itMHit htn r 

thai of .ill p.uontMhihl MW>{h|ulMtf% q«*ru» r .1 fcMi hy fir^^iip I <jy.^<j'. . nK//5-W{M«^ ftf 
tho tyt><* Hi whi(h .1 p.ir^'fM %tf\tiMtirrii w.l% fol!ow«MJ by .i chHd Nf^%|K)rr.f' , Uftujp fl 
pr'odui.ffd *M).t>9i;. whrle uup 1!I prTuiuciM! iO . ot tl>?'. ? ypr of Jonit conriutiiva- 
iHm. In Mjn. tfto)iis ! thfoiu)h b indhate that, a\ .u h u^vtMtii'nt - h'vr> 1 uuttMstnl 

ot Requosi:^> Just pruu- to (hHilriMi's lU*^. i^onst^ s . lor ! ^uHuh ru] 1 v , ii.uont.il f,'r^d 

.from thoir iJiildrort. U\th ) ncrotw \ ,u:h ir'vomont iJn'ldrro's Sf .U fMfi«oit s .ip[)(>.ir to 
have elicit.od an incroasuio proportion of f)aron(al Ro^p^n^os wh H 0 th(Mr- own 
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Responses s^ear to have .el ici^ed a decreasing proportion of parental Requests, 

Although no multiple utterance patterns emerged for parents, trends 6 and 7 
indicate variation in Statement-Statement and ResponSe-Response verbal chainings 
by their children. With increasing^ac^ievement children chained proportionately 
more Statements and fewer Response? into multiple utterances. 

A" coarse measure of inter-generatiojial communication simi Verity was derfved 
by taking category differences with-in each group shown in Table 2, and then 
summing these absolute differences over the three speech act categories. In this 
way the values ,89.54, 69.08, ahd 58.46 were obtained (see Table 2). These values 
roughly defined an ordinal scale with parents and their '.low achieving children at 
one end, parents and their high achieving children at the other, and middle 
achieving dyads ordered in between. This result suggests an inverse relationship 
between inter-generational communicative differences and childreh's achievement. 

It can be inferred from the data presented in Tables 1, 2, and 3, that per- 
formance outcomes varied, on the average, with speech act ^sage. 

■ ■ ^> • . 

- DISCUSSION 

Groups of parent-child pairs performed differentially when confronted , with a 
teaching and learning task within the context of their homes. Although perfor- 
mance was related to children's achievement and family SES, these descriptive 
variables provide few hints as to the factors that may underly accuracy and 
efficiency. It is clear that the design of this investigation makes ipipossible 
the attribution of performance differences to linguistic c?aws^s; however, 

language usage varied with task outcome and suggests some communicative processes 

/' * 

that may influence differential dyad performance.. 

Dyads containing the lowest achieving children generated considerably more 

' / ^ / • 

verbalizations in efforts to complete the matching task. Sincei these dyads also 
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exhibited relatively lower perfcTrmance, their verttSl izations may represent less 
efficient attempts at instruction and learningXs^f interest ^as that parents 
^were identified as the dyad members more likely to make solicitations (Requests), 
while their children were identified as more likely ^ produce Responses. This 
phenomenon has been cited by other researchers and has been interpreted as an 
adult regulatory strategy (Prutting et al., 1978; Mishler, 1975,, 1978). Inspec- 
tion of tbe present data showed that this tendency decreased with children's 
increasing achievement and pointed to an interesting relationship in Statement 
and Request usage by parents. In groups with higher achieving children, parents 
used proportionately more Statements to fix the identity of task-specific 
attributes. In contrast, the parents of lower achievers made proportionately 
more solicitations with respect to task attributes. These findings, and the 
trendfs presented in Table 3 may represent differences in instructional control 
methods used by adults, and may reveal a naturally occuring "aptitude tr?eatment 
interaction" between instructional strategies and children's achievement. 
Excerpts from the transcript illustrate differences in the way two parents used 
Tanguage to help their respective children overcome a performance impasse. 

/ 

Excerpt 
Group I, Dyad L-3 

Parent: Now, child's name . 
Child: What? 

Parent: Put one of those blocks on the other thing. 
^ And tell me what it is. 

' \ Just tell me. . 

I don't want to see it. 

What is it? 
Child: Hmm. . 

I don't know. 
Parent: What is it? 

Tell me what it looks like*. 
Child: Ahh. • 

(Silence exceeding 5 sec.) 
Parent: What it look like? 
Child: (Silence exceeding 5 sec. ) 
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Parent: 

Child: 
Parent; 

Child: 



Parent: 

Child: 

Parent: 

Child: 

Rarent: 

Child: 

Parent: 

Child: 

Parent: 

Child: 



Say something. 

I can't hear you. 

I don't know what it is. 

Tell me what it is. 

Describe it. 

Ehhh. 

It has-one line on. 

(Silence exceeding 5 sec.) 
I='m talkin' tp you. 
(Silence exceeding 5 sec.) 
Hey: 

You still there? • 
Yea. _ 

Okay, tel,l me what it look like. 

(Silence exceeding sec.) 

Tal k to me. ^ 

It has a circle then a (unclear). 

(Silence exceeding 5 sec.) 

What kind of line's it got on it? 

A black line and a straight line. 



(10.84 minutes to task completion; 
4 correct pattern matches). 

' \ 

Excerpt 
Group III, Dyad R-6 

(Two 01^ three minutes of game time have elapsed prior 
to this impasse.) 

Parent: Does it remind you of anything, (child's name)? 
Child: No. 

Parent: Nothing? v 

Child: No. \ 

Parent: Okay, does it have any shapes in it that you 

recognize? 
Child: No. 

Parent: None? \ ' 

Child: No. J 

Parent: Does it have curves? 

Child: Yea. 

Parent: How many? 

Child: (Silence exceeding 5 sec.) 

Parent: Does it have a round circle anywhere? 

Child: No. 

Parent: Does it have a triangle? 
Child: 'No. 

Parent: Does it look like a dress pattern? 

Child: No (unclear). 

Parent: What does it look like? 

To you what does it look like? 
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Child: Nothffig. . 

Parent: Nothing at all? 

V How many corners? 

Child: (Silence exceedirfg 5 sec.) ^ 

Parent:, Does it look like a cloud? 
Child: • No. 

Parent: Like a wrench? 

Child: No 

•Parent: Like a ^aper clip? 

Child: ^ Nof 

Parent: Like a person? 

Child: No. 

Parent: >Like a spider? 

Child: No.^ ^ ^ ° ^ 

Parent: A^hbrn? ^ - ^ 

Child: One part of it does.' 

(6.73 minutes to^ task completion; 
8v§orrect pattern matches). 



It sho,ulcl be noted that voc%> rhythm and inflection made clear the lntention that 
many of parent L-3's granrmatacal assertions ("I can't hear yQu"> ^^ryed function- 
ally as Requests;, while many of R-6's granmatical questions N(^"Like'!a wrench'?") 
served functionally as Statements. Additionally, the first parent appeared to 
support few alternatives for successful solution, while the second directeci and 
redirected attention to referents before the child's eyes. The latter performed 
more in the manner of the mediating adult described by Bruner (1975),, not as a 
corrector or reinforcer, but rather as an expander and an augmenter who provides 
a structiiiral framework of shared referents upon which ambiguous information can 
be fastened for meaningful interpretation. Requests like "What is it?" would 
seem to carry less information than Requests like "Does it look like a dress 
pattern?" Less information would seem to provide fewer Qpportunities for the 
young learner to either access or create in memory, cognitive structures of task 
relevant stimuli. 

A trend in cross-generation communicative differences was also noted. It 
was the higher achieving children who most resembled their parents in communicative 
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production. This finding may highlight the role of feedback during modeling and 
learning, since it was also the parents allocating a larger proportion of their 
total verbal production to feedback Response? wh(Jtwere most closely resefri)\ed by 
the\r children. Responsiveness also suggests the reinforcement by parents of 
children's conmunicative participation in discourse and problem solving. 

In the-manner of their parents , higher achieving children tended to state 
attributes of task"" relevant stimuli at proportionately higher rates than their 
lower achieving peers, donsistent with "levels of pa ren taV sol i citation , lower 
achieving children responded to Requests, for environmental attributes at higher 
rafes than their cphorts; these Responses, in turn> appear to have elicited 
pr'oportionately hjgher levels of parental Requests. Children's multiple utter- 

J / ^ It ' .-— ' - ■ , f 

ances coincided with Jthis pat,iern' in that higher achieving children chained 
together prpportionately more Statements* and fewer Responses. These findings ^ 
suggest a certain parent-independent task performance on the part of higher )^ 
achievers. ' - - ' * ^ 

Opponents of remedial education have argued that performance deficiencies do 
not exist within the family or within the low achieving child (Bernstein, 1972). 
Moreover, it has been contended and demonstrated that performance is bften a V 
function of the situations and contexts in which children are asked to e?<press 
their competence (Boggs, 1972; Cole & Bruner, 1971; Durt)ont/^2; Philips, .1972,)* 
Given'the context of the present study, performance differences could be dis- 
missed as having resulted from group-specific experience with the stimullis 



designs. Glick has pointed out, for instance,' that certain types of visual 
representations call for interpretations th'^t are "maximally susceptible to 
cultural convention" (Glick, 1975, p. 615.) Yet, not a singl^^dyad failed to 
identify and name every stimulus pattern to its mutual satisfacti>)n. In convey- 
ing ideas, facts , questions , feelings and the like, dyads at all achievement . 
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levels imputed meaning to one arvother's verbalizations which consisted of lexical 
iterhs presumably relevant to each family 's' language system. Task outcorHe showed, 
^ however, that there was obvious miscalculation with respect to reciprocity in the 
meanings intended' and retrieved. This empirical fii^ding coincided with an 
impressionistic view that V^ly fprmed after many hours of monitoring tapes: 
d^ad members of higher (achi^nng groups seemed more fVuiti in their^abj^ity to 
anticipate each other's actions and thttugbts. What suggested itself was that 
some dyads lacked ^x^erience, in conceptualizing together as a proplem solvinc 
team. 



The possibility of differential team experience motivated a search of the 



. traniscript for verbalizations that could serve as markers of joint awareness a^n^ 
joint activity. Examples included: '\Like one of those kind draw" (Parent"^ 
L-4, Group, I); "It shaped like one of those candies , z/ow ^noi?, one of those 
candies ypu bbught"' (Chil(^ 'C-4,"^oup II); or,, "Like those old fashioned clothes 
pin people-ije^dde at Christmas". (Parent R-2, Gro'up III). Numerical count ' 
•revealed that th;i^ type of reference to shared experience was used by only one 
dyad in the lowest achieving group, by two dyads in the middle achieving group, 
and by^hree dyads in the highest achieving/group. This implies that for some 

^ dyads, parent-child attention may be synchronized by high resolution propositions 

that are contextually based in shared experience. Through shared experience and 

• ' • • . • ■ . . • 

^ mutual ^initiation and response, payment and child may gradually select goal . 

direcJg^ verbal interaction patterns that are sensitive to their individual pro- 
clivities and to the ,socio-instrumental • contexts in which they function. This 
interpretation corresponds with Bruner's (1975) premise that language is a con-, 
ventional ized extension of cooperative action and is acquired as an instrument 
for regulating joint activity and attention.. One can speculate that the patterns 
of speech act contiguities identified in this study are but short grammatical ized 
artifacts of the mutually derived action formats hypothesized by Brun^r. . 
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Jqintly regulated verbal -formats that evql ve during ontogeny should be of 
particular interest to home-based- interventionists/ Experience has shown that; 
tutorial episodes within homes are primed with opportunities for th^ir use, even 
when carefully structured- instructional materials are prescribed, Parent-ch^ld 
pairs have been observed by the writer to rely heavily on pre-established inter- 
action patterns whdn, for examplis: the materilEi^l or instructions provided^ by the 
school possessed less than adequate clarity forcing reliance on the parent's 
transformational ski 11 s to occasion successful performance by the child; the 
parent's responses confused the chil^d; the child's responses confused the parent; 
parent and child could not come to consdnsius over meaning; parent or child 
violated the given-new distinction in discourse; the child tired of an activity 
and the dyaxi negotiated a continuance, chan^^e, or cessation; etc. It is important 
for future research to accurately characterize these formats and relate them to 
•issues of home-based tutorials, e,g, how parents help children focus on a system 
of meaning, how mutua.1 attention is directed and r^irected, how language func- 
tions in the identification^ and formation of concepts,' 

It would l^e an overs impl if i cat ix)n to concluded t^at parents of low achievers- 
inhibited thought and action while parents of high achievers- facilitated such 
qualities in their children. Variations existed within each achievement group, 
and within each group were found exemplars of both facil i tative and inhibitive 
parental language usage. Moreover, it is methodologically difficult' to determine 

how much „of an i^^^teractive episode is shaped'by the parent and how much by the 

^ . ... 
child, Mishler (1972), for instance, identified differences i.n teachers' 

linguistic styles, but realized that linguistic concepts did not yet exist for • 

disentangling instructional discourse and for linking variations in adult verbal 

behavior to children's learning and cognitive development,- Although linguistic ^ 

systems of analysis exist for semantics and syntactics, Mishler contended that 
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■■ "Much work remains to be done with the larger uni4;-interchanges>i^ri-acts, 
axmjnients,*discourse--to develoVcla||ifi cation syste<ns that are'of 'equal power' 
and\Hiili<^y" (Mishlftr, 1972* p. 298). The present investigation was an attempted 
Step in that direction. Results of more sophisticated analyses shoiild make -it 

^iiossible to design meaningful experiments; to assist with tne development of 

: informed home-based curriculum, to address policy issues concerning the delivery 

y ' ' ' 

of school services to various social groups without violating cultural integrity, 
and to succinctly define the communicative ejfents that are the presumed ante- 
cedents of achievement. ^ 
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Hhls paper Is bised on portions of a dissertation presented to the 
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following persons for direction, Inspiration, cooperation, and support: 
Professors John A. R. Wilson, John W. Cotton, Jules Mv Zlmmer, Lawrence J. 
Hubert, and Carol Prutting; the children, parents, and staff of . the 
' Margaret Sheehy School , Merced, California, and to Dr. Nell Schmidt who was 
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^Reviews of the Intervention research have been presented by Bronfenbrenner 
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(1979), and Stearns ^d Peterson (1973).^ 



Table 1: Summary of descriptive and performance 

measures for eighteen parent-child 4yads. 



Variable*^ . 


Index 


Group i 0 


Group II 


. Group III 


ANOVA 


Sample Size 
(parent/child 
dvads ) 


n 


6 


6 


6 . 




S.A.T. Reading . 
(percentile rapk) 


Ranc^^B 


1 - 10 


41 - 60 r 


90 - 99 


. - \ 


Socioeconomic 
Status (SES) 

(100 points max. ) 


Mean 

Range 

S.D. 


45.67 
25-61 
13.58 ' 


V 53.33 
^ - 73 
^0.39 


74.33 
49 - 87 
12.38 


** 


Number of Correct 

.Block-Design 

Matches 

(8 points max.) 


Mean 

Range 

S.D. 


4.00 
0-6 
2.08 


5.00' 
0-8 
2.83 c 


7.67 
6 - 8 
0.75 


* 


Time to Complete 
Task 

(minutes) 


Mean 

Range 

S.D. 


IK 52 
6.01 - 21.47 
5.44 


8.31 
4.32 - 16.92 
4.15 


6.81 
3.78 - 14.30 
3. 52 


n.s. 


Speech Acts 
(frequency) . 


Total 

Mean 

Ranofi 

s.d7 


1 335 
222.5 
154 - 331 
68.90 


961 

160.17 
62- 267 
V 69.71 


982 
163.66 
92 - 318 
74.02 


n.s 



* statistical significance for .025 < a < .05; 2 & 15 d.f. 
** Statistical significance for .005 < o < .01; 2 & 15 d.f. 

n.s. non-significance 



Table 2: 



Percentage of Statements, Requests, 
and Responses produced by ((yad members 
within three parent-child g|;;oups. 





Group I 
Adult Child 


Group II 
Adult Child 


Group III 
Adult Child 


No. of Speech Acts 
% Statements 
% Requests 
% Responses 


■ - .■ ■ '* ' 
789 ^ 546 

'37.52 30.04 
46.26 8.97- 
16.22 60.99 


570 
40.53 
41 .58 
17.89 


391 

37.85 • 
9.72 
52.43 


525 457 
41.90 49.02 
34.48 5.25 
23.62 45.73 


Sum of 
absolute 
adult- child 
differences' 

within each 
group V 


89.54 ^ 


69.08 


r 

58.46 
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Percentage of joint speech iicl; pairs within three 
achievement groups for Parent-Child, Child-Parent, 
and Child-Child contiguities. 



Trend Contiguous Speech Acts Group I Group II Group III 



Parent-Child 

1 . Statement- Response 18.27^ 20.59 30.27 

2 Request-Response 50.72 39.54 34.35 

3 Response-Statement 5.29 8.17 14.28 



Child-Parent 



V 



4 Statement-Response 8.03 11.59'' 20.89 

5 Response- Request V 32.60 31.46 18.15 



Child-Child 

6 Statement-Statement -39184 57.32 65. 43^ 

7- ' Response-Response 20.32 10.98 3.-70 



18.27% of all contiguous Parent-Child speech acts produced by 
Group I dyaids were of the- type in which a parental Statement 
preceded a child Response. 

b • 

11.59% of all contiguous Child-Parent speech acts produced by 
Group II dyads were of the type in which a child Statement 
"preceded a parental Response. 

*^65.43% of all pairs of multiple utterances generated by GrOup 
III children were of the type in which two "Statements were 
chained in succession. / 
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Figure 1: Novel designs displsiyed on task blocks. 

(Adapted from: Krauss, R. M. & Glucksberg, S., Soclaland non- 
social speech. SclentlflcA^^ 1977, 236 (2), 100 - 105. 
Used with permission of W. H. Freeman and Company.) 




